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ABSTRACT 

A longitudinal study called The Home-school study of 
Language and Literacy Development examined the relationships between 
the kinds of talk that children experience at home and school at ages 
3 and 4 and measures of literate abilities at age 5. Subjects, 87 
children in 2 cohorts of 42 and 45 children from low-income families 
living in the Boston, Massachusetts area, were audiotaped during 
specific verbal interactions. Home visits took place when the 
children were age 3 and again at age 4: subjects were audiotaped as 
they interacted with their mothers at home and with their peers and 
teachers at school. Transcripts were ccKSed for specific kinds of 
talk. Subjects took a battery of standardized tests at the end of 
their kindergarten year. Results indicated that: (1) the predictive 
power for later vocabulair development shifted between ages 3 and 4 
from the child's ability to produce more sophisticated language at 
home and school to richness of talk within the environment at home 
and school; (2) a similar age-related shift occurred for the story 
comprehension measure; (3) home factors did not show predictive power 
for children's abilities to define a series of words; and (4) the 
kinds of talk that require children to remove themselves from the 
immediate context of interaction were essential to the development of 
literacy and language skills. Findings demonstrate the complementary 
nature of home and school factors as they influence children's early 
Icuiguage environments. (Thirteen tables of data are included; 33 
references are attached.) (RS) 
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Introduction 

Home Influences on Developmoit 

It is a w^l-documoiiBd finding that children from low-income families do not achieve as 
well in school as then- middle-class pews (Coleman, Camirt)ell, Hobson, McFartland, Mood, 
Wcinfeld. and York, 1966; National Assessment of Educaticmal Pw^p^ss, 1981, 1985), with the 
gap between the reading abilities of children of difTerent socioeccmomic status groups e]q)anding as 
the childr») advance through grade levds. The blame for this disparity in schocd aduevanrat has 
often been leveled at parmts, particulariy mothers, f<H" their ^le of intaaction with their children. 

Bernstein (19^, 1972) has posited that middle-class ways of talking with duldren sui?port 
litaacy devetopmeit, while working-class ways of talking inhibit it According to Bernstein* 
langu^e constrains what and how a child learns, fcntning a basis for future learning. Studying 
families in Britain, Bemstdn ported that chilclnen fiom working-class families wrae vioims of 
rwttigted wtes, styles of talk that are q)edf!c to the current ]Aysical contact Thesecodesare 
limited, stereotyped, condensed, inexact, and nonspecific. Restricted codes l^k preciaon and 
specificity, ^fences are sbc»t and syntactically simple. On the other hand, middle-class families, 
while using restricted codes in some situati(ms, also use elaborated coctes . in which Ae 
communiration is not ^wdfic to Uie particular atuatkm or contort. It is more differratiated and 
more precise, and thus affords the q^pcntunity for taoK complex thcn^t 

According to Bernstein, eaiiy experience with coctes is a powerful d^ermining factor for 
later cognitive structures and modes of communication. The majcH* result of exposure to restricted 
co(^ is to limit the scope and d^l of the conc^ts or infbrmaticni available to the <tevdc|>ing 
child. Children exposed exclusively to restricted codes have difficulty in school because *the 
different focusing of the expoiaice through a restricted code creates a major probl^ of «ducability 
only where the school produces discontinuity between its symbolic orvlers and those of the child 
Our schools are not macte for these children; why should these children respond?" (1972, p. 173). 
These children, in his view, are not pwpedy equipped to handle the elabraated codes of schools. 

Bernstein attritnitiK differences in style of socicdinguistic interaction in the fiwnily to varying 
strengths in boundary maintaining procedures, which describe the hi^archical relationships within 
a family. In a person-cailered family, talk is major means of control over other family members, 
because of constant adjustmrat of behavicH- by family members to othm' verbally elabcnated 
mmives and intentions. A person-centered femil^ uses elaborated cod^ in orda to change the 
behavior of the child, i.e., the child learns behavior rules through elaborated discussions of a 
specific context, the rationale of a specific rule, and consequences of altanative actions. In the 
status-wiented or positional fianuly, members rwpond to formal rules of behavior and status roles. 
The use of restricted codes is indicative of this kind of femily structure. In ordo* to teach the child 
appnoiniate behavior, parents amply state the rules and the ^>pn>priate rx>les fomily members 
should fill. Stalus-ori«ited par»its simply give commands and invoke rules, while person- 
oriented parents give explanations for commands and rules, allowing the child to broaden her 
understanding of social structures, behavioral consequence and human motives. 

Bernstein's theory has OTawned a great deal of research on social class differences in 
language. His own research ( 1962) indicated that middle-class speakers use mcse complex 
syntactic constructions (especially subwdinate constructions) than do workir^-class qjeakers, and 
that wOTking-cIass speakers use more vague or indefinite expressions (especially second and third 
person pronouns). These findings have been replicated in Britain, Australia, laael, Europe, and 
the United States (see Hemphill, 1986, for a review of rdevant literature). Hemphill has criticized 
this res^rch on the groun(te that, while th^ appeal to be robust social class din(»»aces in 
sentaice construction and pronoun use, these differences cannot be explained by the family 
structures that Bernstein proposes. It is not clear how weak bwindary maintenance procedures 
would lead to very specific diffaences in soitence structure, such as more finequent use of first- 
person pronouns and subordinate clauses. 
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Hess and Shipman ( 1965), working in the United States, came closo' to addressing moie 
directly tiie links between parmtal talk and potential cognitive outcomes. Thdr comparative study 
of urban African-American preschoolers of different social classes indicated that low-income 
mothers used simpler, less diallenging talk with tteir children than did middle-income modiers 
when teadiing tl^ir childr»i how to poform a seating task (new to boKh the mother and the child). 
The working-class and welfare mothm tended to give many ccnnmands witiiout rationales, and did 
not plan their teaching ^rati^ies. Middle-class mcShers were mone explicit in their directions and 
explanaticms. Nfiddle-class childrrai performed the task mtxe successndly and vf&e better ^le to 
v^balize the sorting ]Hinciple. Hess and Shipman concluded that lower-class matanal style 
predisposed diildren to be comjdiant to authcaity, bat not reflective about their poibrmanoe of the 
task. These children woe subjected to cultural <k^vation, ''deprived of meamng" as a result of 
living in "a cognitive environmoit in which bevies' is controlled by status rules rath^ than by 
att^tion to the individual d)ar»:t^stics of a specific situatimi and one in which bdravior is not 
mediated by verbal ci^ or by teaching that relates evsits to one «ir.othfi3- and the present to the 
future" (p. 885). 

Both of these per^)ectives present a deficit view of low-income families and the 
development of childnai finom fliese families. The t^minology used to rl^cribe tiie findings is 
heavily vali^Iaden; die terms cultural deprivation and r^ii^ed co^ £pve die reader a sense of 
{mtholc^. The tasks used in the Hess and Shipman ^dy wese biased towards middle-class 
styles of pCTformance and did not portray low-mcome parents in aie b^ light It is likely that in 
other settings and with other tasks, parents of low-income children can provide mcHe ch^lenging, 
more oognitively n^aningfiil talk. 

Despite the problems with tl^r approachca, th^e is some merit to the arguments of 
Bernstein and Hess and Shipman. The intikaction tiiat takes pl^ betweoi parent and child can 
have clear consequences for the diild*s (fevelopmem. What needs to be done is to establish more 
direct theoretical connections b^ween precursors and outcomes, instead of linking !aiie, 
amorphous variables like social class to specific cognitive and lingui^c outcomes. 

One such enteiprise is Sigd's par^tal distancing model (Sigel, 1981), thai predicts that the 
kind of v&bsd ^changes parents oigage in with their child is associated with the child's cognitive 
development Itenu who speak to their child in a manna- that ^mands that the child ''separate 
him/herself mentally (via rejHesentatiOT) in ^ce or time from the ongoing observable fidd" (p. 
206) are facilitating cognitive devdopm^t in their child These distancing strategies vary in level 
of donand or in their amlity to "transc^d the ongomg present" (Sigel ana McGillicuddy-DeUsi, p. 
77). High-level distancing ^t^es include drawing conclusions, inferring cause and effect 
relationships, planning, evaluating conseqi^nces, and evaluating affect Low-level distancing 
strat^es include labding, prcxlucing inframation, and obssving. Sigd hypotb^ized diat the use 
of hi^-level distancing strategies by parents would result in a child's ability to think 
representationally: anticipation (planning and predicting, focussing on the future), hindsight 
(memory reconstruction and associative memory, recall of past ssvaiis), and underetanding the 
rules that experience can be represented in a medium other than the original (e.g., wonds, drawing, 
photographs). 

In a study of low- and middle-income families, Sigel (1982) found correlations between 
four-year-olds' representational thinking and both mothers' and fathers' use of high distancing 
strategies, even when controlling for socioeconomic status. He also found differences in 
performance across tasks and in the predictive power of different tasks on cognitive outcomes. 
These findings indicate that Bmistem's and Hess and Shipman's views are oversimplistic; thefe 
are a wide variety of int^actional aivironmmts in which children grow up and a broad range of 
cognitive and linguistic outcomes, even within a single social class. 

The work of Snow and colleagues has also attempted to demonstrate clear relationships 
between how parents talk to children and later developmental outcomes (Snow, in press; Snow and 
Dickinson, 1987). Snow has studied what she has termed decontextualized talk, in which the 
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audience is at a distance, physically and/or socially, from the speaker and shares only limited 
knowledge with the speaker. However, h&r research focusses on these types of talk between 
par^ts and children as predictors of the devek^Hnent of a relativdy specific s^ of literacy and 
discourse abiliti^ monolc^ue skills such as nanating, explaining, and describing. These skills, 
in both oral and writtra f<»in, are nece^ary for sucx^ss in school, and their dev^ofMnent is 
bdieved to be ftdlitated by social interaction of ^)ecific kinds between parraits and children. It is 
Snow's contention (Snow, in press) that mal language is not a angle abili^, but that different 
skills are devdqied in difi^^ent ccHitexts for ^uemit puiposes. Hiese difteroit purpose and 
skills are then differentially related to outcomes like oral monologue ^Us, reading, and writipg. 
For example, Dickinson and Tabors (in pms) and Beals, De Temple, Tabors, and Snow (1991) 
reported positive ctmelations between ejqposure to nairative talk in family mealtimes at age 4 and 
story comprdtension at age S. 

A common thread . A common tiiread runs through the theoretical pmpectivi^ of 
Bernstein, Sigel, and Snow: the issiK of talk that distances the interlocutors from the current 
context, making connections with some other pl^ or some other time. Hiis kind of talk is more 
explid^ clarifying some sort of connecticni for the audience. Acccmling to these theories, this 
elabcvated, distanc^, or decontcamialized talk used bet«^ 

cognitive or linguistic outcome. Th^ outcomes are crucial to a duld's success in school. What 
remains to be seen is what spedfN; types of (fistancing or decontextualized talk between children 
and their parents have this facilitative effect on langu^e, literacy, and cognitive ability. 

School Influa ices on Devetopmait 

It used to be possible to restrict r»earch on children's early lin^istic and cognitive 
development to intmctions in the home betwera parent and child. This is no longer tiie case. The 
continuing economic and social realities fi»:ed by mo^ Americans have resulted in a dramatic 
increase in the numbers of three- and four-year old childr^ who S{)end a significant amount of 
time in out of home care (Breddcamp, 1987). Given this fact, it is impemive that we account for 
the possibility that interactions in preschool classrooms exert some influence on children's 
developmoit; similar to or differrait from the pottos observed in homes. 

Historically, research that has rdated presdiool factors to children's later development has 
concentrated on "macro-level'' variables such as group size, teacher-child ratio, or overall prc^ram 
philosophy (e.g. direct-instruction v^isus devdopmentally-basedl) (Consortium fcsr Longitudinal 
Studies, 1983). Investigation of "micro-level" factors siKh as verbal interaction have only recently 
become the subject of specific inquiry. Thus, in contrast to the body of infomation about parent- 
child intmction, there &IS been little research at tl^ preschool level which connects verbal 
interaction with children's later language or cognitive performance. 

Intaaction in preschool classrooms . One body of literature focussing on the preschool 
level has attempted to describe specific curriculum or interactional strat^es that might ^tcourage 
children's language development (see Cazden, 1988 for review). Common suggestions induct 
provicfing rich and varied materials, structuring activiti^ to promote v»bal interaction, avoiduig 
drills and recitations, and accepting all input from children. Th^ National Association for the 
Educaticm of Young Children, in its pro-am guidelines for appropriate practice describes an 
optimal language climate for preschodm as follows: 

Adults provide many and varied cpportiinities for children to communicate. 
Children acquire communication skills through hearing and using language, and as 
adults listen and re^nd to what children say. Children do not learn language, or 
any oth^ concCTts by being quiet and listening to a lecture from an adult 
(Bredekamp, 1987, p. 10) 
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While many of these suggestions are in accord with our knowlec^e about language development, 
cognitive developm«it, and what occui^ in homes, two difficulties remain. First, the grouping 
tqg^ha- of so many attributes does not allow us to isolate or predict which specific intaactional 
futures might directly influeice children's lata- develqjmenL Second, although the implications 
of the suggestions seem dear, research on preschocd clasaoom interaction has not yet connected 
input with outcomes. Thus, while the d^re to suggest int»:^onal strategies for jseschool 
teachers is weil-intentioned, it is limited by the generality of the suggestions and the lack of 
established connections b^ween feacha'-child intenKtions and late* child outcomes. 

A second body of literature on preschool classoom disa>urse has tried to document gaieral 
shrlistic diffoences among i^eschod teadios (e.g., Dickinson & Keebler, 1988; Smith & 
McCabe, under review; TLard & HuglKs, 1984; WeUs & WeUs, 1986), This research direction 
has yielded mucJi nuse specific mibimaticHi ^xxit the types of intaactton that regulariy occur in 
presdiool classrooms. Iliese are several doa jnaited dtnenmoes among teachers which reflect the 
type of w:tivity in whidi they are engaged. During icHinal lessons and laige group intraiK^tions, 
teachCTS often engage in a consistent language routine in which tiie teach^ initiates intffSK^on, a 
stodait re^xmds, and the teadiCT i»x>vi<tes evaluation of the response (Cazden, 1988; Kleifgen, 
1990; Mdtan, 1979). During free jrfay periods, preschool teachers* talk witii diildren varies 
dq>ending on whetiier die teacher is stationary ot circulating (Diddnson, 1991 ), whether the 
activity is ^-directed by the teache- (Smiflj & McCabe, under review), or whedier the teacher is 
an active participant in children's symbolic play (Morrow, 1990; Schrader, 1990). 

While these findings are much more specific than the classroom strat^ies described earlier, 
their potential implicaticHis have not be«i directiy inveaigated. It is possible, however, to 
speculate on their potaitial effect on children's language use. Forexanq)le, EHckinson (1991) 
asserts that wh«i teadwrs remain stationary witii a small group of children, they are more likely to 
CTga^ childrai in extended, cognitivdy challenging discourse (Snow's decontextualized talk) ~ 
the kmd of talk that, in homes, has been shown to be positively rdated to later outcomes. Also, 
Morrow (1990) hypothesizes ftat when teaches become active participants in duldi^i's symbolic 
play by providing literacy" mat^ials (e.g. writing implements, paper, books) and guidance on 
their use, children display more literacy bdiavicHs which might be linked to subsequent academic 
performance. During group book reading in preschool classrooms, teachers t^d to adopt a 
consistent style which fcither encourages m discourage children's vebal participation (iSckinson 
& KeeblCT, 1988; Dickinson & Smith, uncter review), exposing children to very different models 
of how to lake information fiom books and how to particii»te m a agnificant literacy event, 
perh^ linking early attitudes with later litmcy develq)menL 

For tl» most part, it is left to tiie reader of this rMcarch to ponde- the implications of such 
styUstic differences on children's language, literacy, or cognitive development Howcvct, a small 
body of research on book reading in prrachool classrooms has demonstrated connections between 
book-rdated talk and children's eariy literacy <tevdq)ment (Dickinson & Smith, under review; 
Feitdsen, Goldstein, & Iraqi, under review; Karwdt, 1989; Morrow, 1984). In a recent extension 
of tiie cunent work on preschool book reading practices, Dickinson and Smith (temonstrated 
differential effects of teachers' reading styles on childrai's lat«- academic pCTformance. 
Specifically, when preschool teachers read in a O-constructive manner - pausing fiequently 
durmg the book reading to ask analytic questions and to accept children's qx3ntaneous input, or 
when teachers read in a P»formance manna- - with analyas of the text occurring during a follow- 
up discussion, children scored significantly higher on a test of vocabulary development and story 
comprehension a full year later. 

Uom m<l SChoPl iPggth^. Whai taken together, all of the research traditions and 
investigational rraults described above point to a need for more specific examination of the multiple 
factors and divCTsity of interactional contexts that may influence and predict children's eariy 
language and literacy development We agree with Snow's contaition that there are multiple skills 
relevant to early language and literacy devdopment and believe that home and school contexts 
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both contribute to the develq^ment of these skills. We expect to find specific kinds of interaction 
in dther home or school (ot in both contexts) that support the devdopment of early oral language 
and literacy sldlls. 

How do int^actiofl at home and interaction at school influence the ovaiall literacy 
<tevetopment of childrai? Aie they additive, with home and scbooH contributing something 
diffluent but complementaiy to development? Are they ova-lapfttng, wifli bcah environments 
pot«itiaJly providing essentially the same influences, compensating when fliere arc gaps in one of 
the settings? Or aie they independent, with the oppc»tunities and outcome of each setting oitirely 
diflerent ? 

In this paper, we will examine the relationships between the kinds of talk that a child 
experiences at home and school at ages 3 and 4 and measures of literate abilities at age S. We will 
describe the {mlictor and outcome variables, outline their relationships, and interpret these 
relationships in tight of the kinds of social interaction that the child takes part in. 

Methods 

The Home-School Study of Language and Litoacy Devdopment (Snow and Dickinson, 
1987; Snow, Dickinson, and Tabors, 1989) is a longitudinal study that is investigating children's 
early language eivironments as predictors of later literacy <tevek»menL The primary goal of the 
project is to ictentify types of social intsaction that facilitate a child's development of a specialized 
set of language and litaiacy skills. As outlined above, we believe that th^e are many interactional 
factors and multiple contexts of intai»:tion which influence the <tevdq}ment of these skills. 

Subjects . The subjects icx the Home-School Study are 87 children (in two cohorts of 42 
and 45 children, respectively) from low-income families living in the Boston area. They were 
recruited through Head Start and othw daycare pn^^ams. Af /proximately ten to twenty percent of 
the par^ts in each school thai volunteered to }»rticipate in the stuc^. Subjects were accepted for 
the study if they qualified for admission to Head Start programs (eligibility is based on the family's 
income level) and if English was the predominant language spoken in the home. Of these children, 
35.6 percent (3 1 ) were minority children. At the preswit time, only data on the Cohort 1 has been 
analyzed. 

As in all longitudinal studies, some attrition has taken place. Four subjects finom G>hort 1 
have left the study. Two families chose not to continue in the study after the first home visit 
Following the second home visit, another family ctedded to withdraw a»id one family moved out of 
state. Low-income fomilies were chosen as aibjects in the laiger study for several reasons. First, 
similar data have been collected on middle-class samples in many ocher studies, so we have a 
reasonably clear portrait of middle-class children's language environments and later literacy 
development. L^ is known about the environn»nt of children from low-income families. 
Second, Snow, Dickinson, and Tabors sought a sample with a wide range of abilities, 
performances, and outcomes. Because children fiom low-income families r^Tresent a wide variety 
of homes, support structures, and subcultures, we would expect broad variation in performances 
on the tasks. 

Data collection . Data collection for the Home-School Study entailed yearly visits to 
subjects' homes and preschools in order to collect observational data and elicit specific types of talk 
between child and mother, or child and teacher. Home visits took place who) the taiget children 
w^e age 3 and again at age 4. During each visit, the mother and target child were asdced to 
poform a number of tasks togeths* while an expedmoiter audiotaped the verbal intesaction and 
took context not^. These tasks included the mother reading two books (Y^ tiitiP ^ Caterpillar , 
by &ic Carle, and a book of the child's choice) to the child and eliciting from the child a recount of 
some interesting event they both attended. The mother was also interviewed to obtain background 
information on the child and family. At the end of the session, the experimenter left a blank tape 
and tape recorder with instructions for taping a mealtime conversation. The mealtime was 



tapereconted without the experimenter fMnesent. 

Ja^BetcWldrcn'spiieschools were also visited by experimenters in ordCT to obsavem 
lands of exposure to Uterate activities and soda! intaaction that the children received- These visits 
occurred at approximately the same time as the home visits each year. Experin»nters interviewed 
the head teacher in order to ascertain her ped?g<^cal CHiwtations and the regi^ 
curriculum of the classroom. They used observational clwcMists that provided information about 
the cument classroom design and cuiriculum. They also collected audio- and videotapes of 
chHdiai's conversations with peers and with teaches. Tearhcrs waie asked medfically to engage 
the targ^ child m a conversation about a recent past evait (similar to the home data ccdlection) and 
to nwd a bo<* to the class at some point chmng our visit It is important to note thm 
reading request was not a significant dqiarture from the uvular routine of these classrooms. 

Towards the end of thdrkindeigarten year, target chiIdtaCT«^ 
standardized t^ts and asked to perform a set of indqj«i«teit language tasks. This collection of 
tasks intended to assess a host of language and cognitive skills. Among these measures were 
the Pteabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT), a standardized test of receptive vocabulary. This 
test IS commonlv used as a measure of a child's rec^tive language and is known to be correlated 
with vobal mteUigaice tests and school achievemait A story conqwdiension task, in which the 
exp«Tment» read the children's bode Snowy Day, by Ezra Jack Keats ( 1 962) and asked a ^es 
of questions, tapped the child's world krewledge and inferential ability. A child's score on this 
task was the number she answered correctly (out of 13 questions). A definitions task, in which the 
child w^ asked to give definitions of 14 nouns, was administered. These definitions were rated 
on how formal they were (inclusion of a supaordinate category with a relative clause; e.2. "a thief 
IS a perMn who steals"). We recorded each child's proportion of definitions that were formal. 

jBffiSgPPtlQn and coding. All recorded convo^tions from home and school were 
tianscnbed into computer files according to Cbctes for the Human Analysis of Tiansaipts (CHAT) 
conventions for smlym by the <3iild Language Analysis (CLAN) software available through the 
add Language Data Exchange System (CHILDES) (MacWhinney and Snow, 1990). Transcripts 
were then coded for speafic kinds of telk. ^ 

Predictor Measures from Different Tasks and Settings 

jaicjted rwrts at h^m - I>«ring the home visit, mothers were asked to elidt a report of an 
event that the chUd had participated in. This was a fairly constrained activity in which mothers 
gfflierally suggested an event that both had attended and then asked the child a series of questions 
about the location, participants, and major occurrences in order to get tiie story told to the 
expenmentCT. ^ 

The transcripts of these conv^sations were coded for the give and take of information 
between mother and child. Mother generaUy asked questions of the children, leading them 
through the tellmg. Example 1 is a typical elicited report 

Example 1 

*Mothen tell me something. 

♦Mothff: remembo- what we did Sunday? 

■^othen where did Mommy take you? 

*Mothw: Sean got to go on the boat. 

*Mothen where did we go? 

♦Mother. all by yourself. 

*Brian: spiink. 

♦Motha^ sprinklers. 

*Mothen and what did we do there? 



*Brian: go in the sprinkles? 

"^Brian: on a swing? 

*Mother. on the xxx swings 

♦Mother: on the sprinklers. 

♦Moflier: and what did we have there? 

*M.oOier. what did we also we get? 

*Mothen before we wait there? 

♦Mcrthen did you get your lunch? 

*Brian: (nods) 

♦Mother what dd you get for lunch? 

♦&ian: hsunbuigers. 

*Mothen from whwe? 

♦Brian: finom MaiDonald's. 

(continues) 

An InformatiOT indet was created, represwiting the ratio of the number of times the child gave 
mformation (both rirapOTding to questions and qxsiianeous comments) to the moth«*s requests 
for mfwmation. An mformation index of 1 indirated that the child provided information that was 
r^uested by the mothers questions and did not add more. An index greata" tian 1 indicated that 
tte child was spontaneously providing infOTmalion beyond that which was requested by the 
mothCT. An index smallH- than 1 meant that a moiha- was making more than one request in order 
to elicit one response from the child. In addition, the child's number and proportion of utterances 
m which she gave information qjontaneously were recorded. Table 1 displays the means and 
ranges of these measures for the full o^ort 

Table 1 

Hicited Repo rts Variables 



Variable 



Information Index (age 3) 
Information Index (age 4) 
Child Spontaneous GI's (age 3) 
Child Spontaneous GI's (age 4) 
% of Child's GI's Spont. (age 3) 
% of Child's GI's Spont. (age 4) 



n 


Mean 


SD 


Range 


37 


0.76 


0.65 


0-3.50 


37 


0.85 


0.70 


0-3.00 


37 


3.78 


3.97 


0-15 


39 


4.59 


6.73 


0-26 


34 


30.8 


24.8 


0-83.3 


38 


28.2 


29.9 


0-100.0 



At both home visits, the mean information index was below 1 , indicating that children tended to 
give lea information than the mothws requested, requiring the mothers to prompt the children 
repeatedly or to change questioning strat^es in order to g« a response. Mothers could simply 
repeat a qi^Uon or they could reduce the level of demand on the child in asking the que^on, 
moving from an open-ended questions (e,g., "what did we do yest^day ?"), to a more specific 
question (e.g., what did we do at the park yesterday?"), to a yes-no question (e.g., "did we play 
on the swings? ). Some mothers had to use this stepping-down strategy in ordw to get a response 
from the child. In one case, the mother amply nc ninated a topic and the chUd rcpwted the entire 
event with little or no help from the mother. This child is represoited in the high end of the ranees 
m all three variables at the second home visit. 

HpQig bPQkreading. Home bookreading conversations were necessarily shaped and 
directed by the mother. Most motiiers used a style of asking questions at intervals throughout the 



reading of the text We wwe particularly interested in the types of questions that mother chose to 
ask. 

Bookieadings were analyzed for the contCTt of the talk. Each utterance wa:, coded to 
indicate whethff the comments and qu^ions were immediate or non-immediate. Immediate talk 
was language that was restricted to what tte moth^ and child see before them in the immediate 
physical context (i.e., the book). In non-immediate talk, tfie mother and child move away fiom 
what can be serai on the page, such as thoughts and analyses about the character's mc^vation or 
^xmianeous connections to the child's own wwld. This category includes "why" questions and 
predictions. It is bdieved that Ais type of talk, because it is more eic^idt and less reliant cm shared 
ccmtext, reflects the ^Ils that will be required in school for lata* successful literacy and school 
achievranent Example 2 contains numoous non-immediate uttefances by both mother and child. 

Example 2 

♦Ethan: why she going to eat Hansel and Gretel? 

*Moflien because die was hun^. 

♦Ethan: why was ^ hun^? 

♦Mother. because she didn't have any food. 

♦Ethan: but that's not food. 

♦Mother I know it's not food. 

♦Motha^ but she was a mean old witch and she ate little girls and boys. 

♦Ethan: but [/] but there's no {/] the witch in here. 

♦Mother thoie's a witch in this book. 

♦Ethan: not in here. 

♦Mother yeah [/] no not here! 

♦Mother there {/] witches arc only make believe. 

♦Ethan: but I like 'em. 

Table 2 preseits the amount of non-immediate talk by the mothers, the percent of non-immediate 
talk dunng the reading of the book by both motho^ and children, and the information index 
(computed m the same manner as the elicited report index), for both the unfamiliar (experimenter- 
provided) and familiar books, at both home visits. 

There is a trend towards a higlra* proportion of non-immediate talk when the children were 
four. Although the proportional amount of non-immediate talk se^ns to increase with the older 
child m the reading of both types of books, the actual number of uttraances of this type by the 
motha; only increased slightly with the book of chdce. Wh«i the moth» read VgvHungry 
CatW^lar the second time, she seemed to use fess non-immediale talk. The higha- im^cntion 
maybe accounted for by an overall decrease in the amount of talk during reading fiom age 3 to age 
4. A slight increase occumed when mothm and children read their own book tMether. The actual 
numbers, however, are a reminder of how rarely this type of talk occurs evei with a famiHar book. 
Although the children were older than four and a half years <rfd at this visit, more than 80 percent 
of the talk about the book is either iirelevant to the contait of the book or about conci^ 
immediatehr available information. The skills of the child that enable talk about the past, the 
meaning of words, intopretations of motives or feelings are being tapped less than fOpercent of 
the time. 

The information index suggests that with the new (unfemiliar) book childrai do little more 
than answer their mothers' questions. Although the book is somewhat more familiar at the second 
home visit and many childrHi reported reading it at school, their involvement does not increase. 
HowevCT, the favorite book triggm twice as much talk from the three-year-old than the new book 
and somewhat less for the four-year-old. 
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Table 2 

Book Reading Variables 



Variabte 



n 



Mean SD 



Range 



% of Non-Immediate Talk Book V (age 3) 
% of Non-Immediate Talk Book V (age 4) 
% of N(m-Immediale Talk Bode X (age 3) 
% of Non-Immediate Talk Book X (age 4) 
of N-I Utterances by Mother V (age 3) 

# of N-I Utterances by Motha- V (age 4) 
^of N-I Utterances by Motho-X (age 3) 

# of N-I Utterances by Mother X (age 4) 
InfOTmatimi Index Book V (age 3) 



39 
37 
39 
38 
39 
37 
39 
38 
38 
36 
39 
38 



10.5 

12.7 

10.4 

16.1 

4.4 

3.8 

4.4 

5.1 

1.4 

1.6 

3.1 

2.7 



7.3 

10.1 

9.8 

15.0 

3.6 

3.4 

5.6 

6.4 

1.1 

1.2 

5.1 

42 



0-23.8 

0-37.5 

0-41.2 

0-42.9 

0-12 

0-15 

0-24.0 

0-28 

0^.0 

0-5.0 

0-29.0 

0-21.0 



InfcHmaticKi Index Book V (age 4) 
Infbnnation Index Book X (age 3) 
Information Index Book X (age 4) 



V Very Hungry Caterpillar 
X Book of choice 

Hpme mealtime conversations . Mealtime conversations provided a source of more 
naturalistic talk between mother and child, and among other lamily members as well, giving us the 
oppoituntty to list^ in on the patterns of int^action amon| family m^bers. Because 
experim«iters were not present for the mealtime conva^ons, we had to rely on families to 
follow through on this activity and r^urn tapes to us. Only 27 families r^umed tapes after the first 
and second home visits eadL Mothos w^ aware of our mterest in the target child, so they often 
made a concerted ef^ to draw the child into the conversation. 

Conversations were coded for the presence of narrative talk and explanatory talk by all 
family members. Talk was coded as narrative when the topic was a past or future event 
Explanatory talk sought to clarify some logical connection between objects, events, concepts, or 
id^ made clear. We hypothesized that exposure to narrative and explanatory talk will support the 
development of a child's discourse abilities, skills that are crucial for schod success. Example 3 is 
a sample of narrative ^k in one family at the fir^ home visit, and Example 4 contains an 
explanation tha; occurred in anc^er family at the second home visit 



Example 3 



♦Haine; 

♦Haine: 

*EIaine: 

*Darcy: 

*Elaine: 

♦Todd: 

♦Haine: 

♦Mothff: 

♦Elaine: 

♦Elaine: 

♦Mother 

♦Etercy: 

♦Elaine: 



Darcy know what? 

they made me look in Scott's yard. 

know what they saw under the table? 

what? 

a d^d mouse. 

and we saw the blood! 

and the heart 

okay okay we're eating, 

no! 

we only saw the heart 

yeah Elaine. 

oh. 

I hated it 
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Example 4 

*Karin: Sally had gym today. 

*Motl^ Sally had gym? 

*Karin: uhhuh. 

♦Karin: 'cause I saw her coining out of the gym. 

♦Mothen oh you did? 

*Karin: mmhm. 



We lecoided how much of the nanative talk and explanatory talk that each family member, 
especiall^f mothes:s and target children^was responsible for. Hiis was computed as a peic^tage of 
the nanative or exftostory talk (in number of utterances that the individual produced) within 
mealtime conversation. 

Table 3 presents the means, standard deviations, and ranges of the fiequency and 
proportion of mealtime talk that is nanative in nature, the frequency and proportion of mealtime 
talk that is explanatory, and the proportion of the explanatory talk that is produced by the target 
child, the mother, and the father (if present) for each home visit 

Tables 

Mealtime Variables 



Variable 



If of Narratives (age 3) 

# of Namuives (age 4) 

% of Nanative Talk (age 3) 
% of Nanative Talk (age 4) 

# of Explanations (age 3) 

# of Explanations {age 4) 

% of Explanatory Talk (age 3) 
% of Explanatory Talk (age 4) 
% of Exp. Talk by Child (age 3) 
% of Exp. Tall: by Child (age 4) 
% of Exp. Talk by Mother (age 3) 
% of Exp. Talk by Motha* (age 4) 
% of Exp. Talk by Father (age 3) 
% of Exp. Talk by Father (age 4) 



n 


Mean 


SD 


Range 


23 


4.52 


3.25 


1-15 


21 


4.19 


2.67 


Ml 


23 


17.9 


13.1 


1.1-42.7 


21 


11.9 


7.4 


0.2-30.6 


27 


16.8 


13.2 


2-45 


27 


15.0 


8.1 


0-27 


27 


17.2 


8.2 


3.4-30.7 


27 


15.3 


8.4 


0-35.1 


27 


27.5 


14.4 


0-50.5 


27 


29.7 


14.5 


0-66.7 


27 


47.3 


17.1 


13.3-91.7 


27 


47.0 


13.5 


21.4-73.8 


14 


15.7 


16.0 


0-48.3 


11 


17.3 


11.4 


0-33.7 



There are roughly equivalent amounts of explanatory and narrative talk, on average, in both 
the first and second mealtimes. Children, evai at ages 3 and 4, are very involved in explanatory 
tpJk, contributing 27.5 and 29.7 percent of the utterances in segments of explanatory talk. Chi 
average, fatters are infrequent contributors to mealtime explanations, as reflected in Table 3, and in 
mealtime conversations overall. 

Bookreading at y;hQoL School bookreading situations were quite diffa»it in character 
from those at home. The book was read to a large group of children, rather than one child. Thus, 
group managentent was necessarily a promii^t feature of school book readings, especially 
directly before the actual reading b^gan. However, most teachers would pause during the reading 
to ask questions of the children, to eUcit their personal reactions, or to allow them to "chime in" on 
familiar portions of text, similar to some of the patterns observed in the homes. Interaction during 
the school bookreadings were coded for many of the same categories of talk as were the home 
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bookreadings (Dickinson, De Temple, Hirschlo-, & Smith, in press). In addition, an extended 
coding system was developed ttiat described more specific categories of talk (Dickinson & Smith, 
under review). In berth home and school contexts, however, we woe especially intw^ted in 
interMtiOTs that requited children to move beyond the text in their respwises (coded as non- 
imraediate talk for the three-year-old sdiocd bookreadings and as analytic talk in a mcae specific 
coding scheme for the four-year <dd book readings). The intaactions Aat typified this kind of talk 
(analytic talk) required the chiW to analyze characters' personality traits and motivaticms, to 
^leculate about caus^ for behavior or incidents, to pr^ct iqicoming events, and to ds^y 
discuss vocabuhuy. Example 5 occurred in a four-year-old classroom and points out chilchen's 
spontaneous analysis of text and pictures. Example 6 illustrates a teacher's efforts which help 
children analyze vocabulaxy. 

Examples 

(The class is reading Merce- Mayer's Thae's A Nightmare In My aoset. The teacher has just 
pomted silently to one of the pictures.) 

*Jed: he's sad, he's sad. 

•Teachen why do you think he's sad Jed? 

"^Jed: he's sad because he wants the teddy bear. 

*Teachen you think so? 

"^Jed: yeah. 

*Teachen but how can you tell he's sad? 

■•Jed: by his face. 

•Teachen oh, his face is telling you? 

*Jed: (nods in agreement) 

Example 6 

(The class is reading a simple rhyming book entitled Fred and Ted .) 

•Teachen (read text "...we can walk and talk".) 
*Sue: walk and talk. 

Teachen do you hear lots of riiyraing sounds in thae? rhyming words? 
*Sue: jreah. 

Teacha: listen: "let's take a walk and talk", here's one. "we can walk and talk", which 

sounds rhyme? 
*Sue: talk and walk. 

"^Teachen talk and walk. 

Both of these examples demonstrate teachas* willingness and childrens' ability to analyze texts in 
a sophisbcated manner that moves beyond the immediate context of the book and the book reading 
evoit (Note that these are classroom variables, not individual child variable.) 

Table 4 indicates that during both school visits teachers tended to make more non- 
immediate comments than children, not surprising given the greater amount of tzJk by teachw^ in 
these classrooms. However, a greater proportion of children's talk was made up of non-immediate 
comm«ite than teachm' talk. This is because teachers did more diffaait kinds of talk in setting 
up the bookreadtogfflUiatJon (eg. behavior management), so their proportion of non-immediate 
talk is lower. Children's non-immediate comments were both spontaneous and prompted by the 
tfflchCT. The table also suggests that thrae is an age-related trend towards brth teachere and 
children making more non-immediate comments in the 4-year old year. (This change was 
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significant for teachers i{38)= -2.20, i?=.03). Thus, across a number of preschool classrooms, we 
see that childrrai make pnqxHtionally more non-immediate commaits than teachers and that the 
number increases with children's age. 



Table 4 

School Book Readini^ Variab les (bv Gas 



Variables 



% Teacher Non-imm (age 3) 
% Teadia-I<ion-inini (age 4) 

# Teacher Non-imm (age 3) 
if Teacho- Non-imm (age 4) 
% Child Non-imm (age 3) 
% Child Non-imm (age 4) 

# Child Non-imm (age 3) 
^ Child Non-imm (age 4) 



n 


Mean 


S.D. 


19 


14.24 


16.04 


25 


22.81 


17.71 


19 


5.53 


8.87 


25 


9.60 


9.79 


19 


19.90 


14.08 


25 


33.16 


24.75 


19 


3.58 


4.25 


25 


7.68 


7.94 



. Fln^d plfty JL^M. We also recorded and observed the diild's talk during free play 
situations at school. We th«i catalogued the child's taUc and coded it for general talk types. cSie 
type of COTversation of particular intoest was prctaid play because it is within the context of 
pretKidii^ that children su^d their cunent reality and move beytmd tte limitations of time, 
space, and chai»nCT The kmds of talk ttiat occur during pr^d play arisodra are reflective of 
these shi^ in p^spective, and are typ^ of decontextuJzed talk. We computed the iroportion of 
tune children spait m pretaid play during our obsmation samples at age 3 and age 4 for use in the 
presOTt analysis. Example 7 isa s^meait of interaction firom one child's 3-year old school 
experience that shows the n^otiation of pretrad play while Example 8 denKjnstrates children 
engaged m deconteitualized talk during pretending. 

Example 7 

"^Remo: Eddie, you wanna play Rambo? 

•^Bddie: no, I'm playing Oicketman 

ISSSP* ^f^* ^ ^ ^^"^ we play Spiderman and Iceman okay? 

"•Eddie: okay- Here's your cricket ^ 

^Remo: thavs a different cricket. 

••Eddie: come on let's go get more things. 

♦Remo: yeah. 

■•Eddie: we gotta build a home for him. 

(The boys begin to gather blocks and other materials.) 
*Eddie: yeah, 'cause that's my favorite buddy pal, because now we're playing together. 
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BcampleS 



(The boys are playing with small figures of crickets and bugs, they often pretend that there are 
enemy attacks which destroy the habitats tl^ have created, they also discuss what constitutes a 
hero.) 

*Eddie: but you know what? 
*Remo: what? 

"^Eddie: one day hell show that he's a real hero 
"^Remo: no, he's too scared, he wants to go back in. 

*Eddie: some day mine is gonna be a sup^h^ 'cause he's gonna make up ? formula, one 

day mine's gonna be a superhero. 
*Remo: [sound effects] 

*Eddie; he's out in his picnic table and he's gonna make a formula to make something come 
alive for us. 

*Remo: no, I have to make a fcnmula, to make me a superhero. 
'''Eddie: here's your picnic table. 

♦Remo: [in his "characiffl-'' voice] lookit, I'm a superhero, [singing now] superhero! 
•Eddie: nnnn, no, that's not the right formula 
♦Remo: why not? 

(Eckiie wants to control which formula "counts" and offers his to Remo) 

*Eddie: he left some for you, he left some for you, oh superbug. 
*Both: supeabug! 

•Eddie: now we're both good, we'll fight evil. 

As the examples demonstrate, there are multiple agendas involved in childrHi's pretending that 
require sophisticated use of language. Negotiation, redirection, scene setting, and scene enactment 
all require the childrai to move beyond the present conversational context and to specify their roles 
within the pretradinp context 

Children vaiwd widely in the proportion of time they choose to engage in pretending talk at 
school (see Table 5). Although the percentages of time that children spent in priding were small 
on averse during both the tkee- and four-year old visits, the language that occurred in these briet 
episodes was rich and varied. 



Tables 

Prpportion o f Pretending Talk During School 



Variable 


n 


Mean 


S.D. 


% Time Pretending (age 3) 


39 


6.29 


8.79 


% Time preteiding (age ^) 


35 


7.62 


12.95 



Analysis and Results 

Our major purpose is to tease out links betwera early language environment and later 
school success. In wder to observe more specific relationships betweCT skills, we treated the data 
collected at home and school visits at ages 3 and 4 as predictOT variables, and the tests and tasks at 
age 5 as outcome variables. Although the children are only five years old, the outcome variables 
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are either standardized ts^ ^own to be comdated with school success (PPVT) or tasks similar to 
the kinds of tasks required in schools (story compreh^sion and giving formal definitions). Using 
multiple r^iession analyses, we built models for predicting performance on the PPVT, the story 
comprehension task, and the formal ctefinitions Bulling models in this way allowed us to 
asc^tain the jnesence and nature of relationships among home and sdiool psedictors and outcome 
variables. 



Predictors at Three 

Redictmg PPVT . Because there were two different books used for the home bookreading 
f Very Hungry Caterpillar and a book of choice), we created a composite of the proportion of talk 
about each book that was non-immediate using principal components analysis. Also usinp 
principle oonqxn^ts ai^y^s, anotho- composite was created, combining proportion of time spoit 
in {Hetend play, and proportion of time tte child spent in interaction with othen (these two were 
highly correlated because childr»i spent most of their free time playing with oth^ children). These 
composites were then included as predictor variable for PPVT scores (see Table 6). 

Table 6 

Regression Models fw Piredicting PPVT Sccwes (Pinedictors at Ag e 3) 



School Home BR d.f. Increment 

Model Pr^dB Non-ImmB R- Error toR^ 



I 6.54**** 42Q«*** 27 

n ' ~- 6.93**** ;292**** 38 

m 6.07**** 6.07**** .652**** 25 .252**** 



mm** 



j2<.OO05 



Children's performance on the PPVT ai age five was pnedicted by both the amount of talk 
around pretend play done by the child in prsschool at age duee and the amount of non-immediate 
talk that took place in the home bookreamng situatk>n at age three. Controlling for the proportion 
of non-immediate talk in home bookreading, children who did more talk in pretend play atuati(»is 
scored high^ in the PPVT on aveage. Controlling for proportion of pretend talk with others at 
school, children who participated in more non-immediate t^k in bookreading at home also received 
higher rec^tive vocabulaiy scores on avei^. 

Together these two predictors accounted for 65 percent of the variation in PPVT scores. 
Th^e was no intoaction betwe^i the two iniedictors. The tolmnce statistic for the two predictors 
was veiy high (.99), indicating that the proctors were independent (there was no problem with 
multicoUinearir^). 

Predicting story comprehension . The pretend talk composite also turned out to be a 
predict<^ of performance on the story compr^ension task. The child's contribution to the elicited 
report (as measured by the dicited r^xirt information index) was also a {sedictor (see Table 7). 

Controlling for the home elicited report index, children who did mcHe pi^d talk with 
others in school at age 3 scored b^ter on story comprehension on average. And controlling for 
proportion of pretend talk, diildr^ who carried more of the load in the home elicited report, 
pedbrmed better on story compr^iension (for each 1 point increase on the index, the predicted 
comprehension score increased by 1.31 answers on average). 

Tog^o* these predictors accounted for 46 percent of the variation in stoiy comprehension 
scOTes. Again there was no interaction between the two {inedictors, and they were ind^endent 
(tolffance statistic = .98). 
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Table? 

Regression Models for Pte dicting Stor y Comprehension Task Scores (PredictOTS at Ag e 3) 



Model 


School 
Pr^dB 


Hon^ER 
Index B 


R2 


df. &ror 


Increment 
toR2 


I 


994** 




.229** 


27 




II 




1.46** 


.192** 


35 




m 


.901* 


1.31** 


.460*** 


22 


.231** 


*** c < .005 

**I2<.01 

*fi<.05 



Pnedicting formal definitions performance . There was only one age 3 ^able that 
predicted the proportion of <tefinitions the diild gave that were formal: the percentage of time spent 
in (ffetend talk during preschocd. (see Table 8). 



Tables 

Re gression Model for Percent of Definitions Given as Formal (Predictor at Age 3) 





School 




Model 


% Pretend 6 


R2 df. Error 


I 


2.571**** 


.368'*** 27 



**** E < .0005 



For each 1 percent increment in proportion of talk that was pretend talk, there is a corresponding 
237 percent average increase in pr&dicted score on the definitions task. Proportion of pretend talk 
explains 37 parent of the variation in p^cent of (tefinitions given that are formal. 

Predictors at Age Four 

Predicting PPVT . The pr^xntion of mealtime conversation that was narrative and the 
proportion of mealtime conv^^tion that was explanatory were composted using principal 
components analysis. This new home predictor reflected the proportion of discourse talk at 
mealtimes. 

Another composite that reflected analytic talk was created from the fiequ^cies of teacher 
requests and student responses to requests for analysis, discussion of word meanings, and 
predictions that occurred in the sdiool bookneadings when the taijget children were age 4. 

Together these two predictors accounted for an astoni^ng 74 percent of the variation in 
PPVT scores (see Table 9). There was no interaction between the two, and multicollinearity was 
not a problem (tolerance statistic = .84). 
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Table 9 

Re gression Models for Predicting PPVT Scores (Predictors at Aee 4) 



School BR HomeMT Increment 
Model Analysis B Discourse 6 R2 d.f. Bror toR2 



I 7.41**** — .361 28 

II — 10.50**** .510 18 

in 6.47*** 8.20*** .738 15 ,228*** 



**** p < .0005 
*** p<.005 



From the estimated slopes of the predictors, we see that, controlling for exposure to 
analysis talk in school bookreading, greater exposure to mealtime discourse poiedicts higher PPVT 
scores on av^age. And, more analysis talk in school bookreading predicts higho' PPVT scores on 
avefage, controlling for piDportKm of mealtime disomirse talk. 

Redictigg story comprehaision. Three s^iarate variables jnedictedperfmnance on the 
story comprehoision ta^ aldiough wfa»i placed m mo^Is tf^^ho-, none of them added any new 
explanatory power to the mHel This is because the three variables are correlated with each other. 

In T^Ie 10, we sec uratj on avenge, for each one unit increase in the home bookreading 
in(tex, there is an average increase of J97 in predicted comfnt^nsion scene (the scale is 0 to 13). 
This inttex explains 24 percent of the variaticm in story compreh^on task performance. 

Table 10 

n Model fOT Pfedicting Story Comprdiension Task Scores (Predictor at Age 4) 



Model 


Home BR 
Index!) 


R2 


d.f. Error 




1 


.297*** 


239*** 


34 





*** B < .005 

The proportion of narrative talk at home mealtime is also a predictor of story 
comprehCTsion so^e. In Table 1 1, we see that for a 1 patent increase in the home bookreading 
index, there is an average .166 increase in predicted compr^ension score. This index explains 26 
percent of the vari^on in story (^roprebrasion task performance. 

Table 11 

Regression M odel for Predicting Story Compr^ension Task Scores (Predictor at Ape 4 ) 





HomeMT 








Model 


% Narrative 6 


R2 


d.f. &Tor 




I 


.166* 


.261* 


18 





* P < .05 

The propOTtion of analytic talk in school bookreading explains 14 percent of the variation in 
story comprehension task perKmnance. In Table 12, we see that for each one unit increase in the 
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composite, there is a .771 increase in predicted comprehension score on average. 



Table 12 

Regression Mottel for Predicting Stoiv Comprehension Task Score s (Ptedictor at Ape 4) 





School BR 








Model 


Analysis 0 


R2 


df. Error 




I 


.771* 


.144* 


28 





* j2 < .05 



So, greato- participation by the child in home bookreading, greater proportions of narrative talk at 
home mealtimes, and greater pn^xntions of thought and analyas tdk in school bookreading all 
(indivicbially) contribute som^hiog to the {Hediction of story oompreh^son scores. 

Prefang fanm al definitions perfamanoe. A^<mly<Mie variable predicts scores on the 
definiticms task: whether or not boolaeading takes place r^^iuaily in fhs school (see Table 13). 
Oiildrsi whose teacters read to them r^ulariy scored, on average, 30 p^pent higher than those 
whose teachers did not This invdictor accounted for 2 1 pscent of the variation in the percent of 
formal ^finitions. 

Table 13 

Regression Model for Fteneent of Definitions Given as Formal (Predictor at Age 4) 



BR in 

Model $clK»l?B R2 d.f. Error 



I 30.1*** .212*** 36 



*** c < .005 

Discussion 

Our results cleariy demonstrate the importance of loc^g across sev^al interactional 
contexts, as well as over time in ord^ to see links betwem early expen&nce and later language and 
literacy development In sevoal cases, home and school iactors together account for variation in 
children's scores on a range of tasks. In other «ises, home or school factors independently 
account for variability in children's outcomes. What do the patterns obs^ed herein suggest about 
the relationship between home and school factors and their influence on children's early academic 
performance? 

Vocabulary . At ages three and four, a combination of home and school factOTS predicted 
much of the variation in children's PPVT scores. However, the specific predicting varied ftom 
one year to the next, suggesting an age-related effect Both of the predictors during the three-year- 
old visit are reflective of children's sq>histication in language use. The child's non-immediate talk 
in the home book reading ev^t, dttier spontaneously produced or produced in response to 
mother's non-inmiediate talk, reflects the child's ability to handle such talk. The proportion of time 
the child spent in pr^d play talk during school is tndep^ ident of adult input, as thiis talk occurs 
most often with other children or when the child is alone. These measures of linguistic 
sophi^cation at age three predict lat^ voc^ulary performance. 

During the four-year-old visit, however, both the mealtime discourse predictor (a 
composite of me proportion of mealtime talk that is narrative or explanatory produced by any 
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member of the family) and school bookneading analysis j^edictor (a composite of teacher questions 
and child response to questions) are measurra of interaction between child and adult The (quality 
of the talk to which the child is exposed in a ]iarticular environment, as wdl as the child's ability to 
compr^ioid and contribute within an intra^umonal context at age four, piedcts vocabulary 
performance at age five. Thus, the pre(&:tivepow» for lata- vocabulary development shifts 
between ages three and four from the child's abiUty to produce more so{^sticated language at 
home and school to ridmess of talk within tte ^iviionment at home and schocd. 

Stwy comprehension. Our results for the Snowy Day story comprehension nwasure echo 
those for vocabulary, with sev^ subtle difnsirocesbelwera ages three and fot^^ Atagethree, 
child Isiguage sophistication, meaaned in terms of the child's contiibutifai to the elicited report at 
hmne and the amount of tin» spent in pr^d j^y at sdiool, predicted scores cm our stxvy 
compndsension measure at five; At age four, both b(m» and school factors showed predictive 
power, but were indq)«ident of eadi othei-. Similar to our re^dts for voc^ulary development, 
howevo", the four predictcas all reflected the qtality of talk within the setting in which the child 
was a co-participant In the home, the child's overall ability to re^xmd to moth^s questions and 
provide new infbrmaticm ^x>ntaneouSly during bookreadii^ m the pnqxntkm of nanative talk 
during the Emily's mealtime predicted oomin^ension at age five. In schod, the joint analysis 
b^weraiteacheis and duldren during bookreadin|iS)Nfictedcom]aietK^ As with 

the vocabulaiy findings, there is an age-r^ated shift in ability to predict the age 
measure, fixnn child ^>histication at age three to quality of talk within the interactional 
environn^t at age four. 

DefipitiCTis . The patterns described tiius far have pointed to the importance of home and 
sdiocd Actors for predictmg early langu^e and litraacy development In t^ms of diildren's ability 
to define a soies of words, however, home factors did not show inedictive power. Similar to the 
previoudy described age-related trmds, however, the pattern for school Actors as ]nedictors of 
children's ability to give formal definitions is retained. Specifically, at age three, the »nount of 
time ^>ent in pretoid talk (a measure of child language sophistication) predicted 37 percent of the 
variance in scores on the <tefinitions task at age five. At age four, a r^tively gross measure of the 
quality of talk children are exposed to, wh^her or not bookreading occuned regularly, predicted 
variation in childrrai's semes. The li^k of contribution by home factors for this task may suggest 
that defining words is a typically school task, something teamed and practiced within a ]»rticular 
c(»itext, and not something that can be generalized from particular home predictors. 

Etecontextua lized Talk 

Altftough the types of talk (e.g., analytic, narrative, pretending, explanatory) and 
intraactional contexts (home, school, bookreading, mealtimes, play time, stoiy telling) described 
here each contribute differently to children's early language poformanoe across a range of 
measure they all share one common feature. As we predicted, the kinds of talk that require 
childrai to remove themselves (cognitively and linguistically) from the immediate context of 
interacticm, what we have called decontextualized talk, are essoitial to the (tevelopmoit of litany 
and language skills. 

Wl^in our target children were three years old, home environments which sui^Knrted their 
non-immedii^ comments during book riding and their spontaneous input during an elicited 
report, and school environments which supported their pret^ding fostered the children's later 
poformance on our measures. Ncm-immedlate talk dunng book reading requires the child to move 
away from the text and analyze it directly. Rq)orting on some event or telling a stray requires the 
child to convey information about a past event to an audieiK% unfamiliar with the experioK^ And 
pretending requfaies sophisticated planning, n^otiation, and role-taking in an abstract intoacticMiaJ 
context 

When our tai^get children w^ four years old, their abilities to contribute in a collaborative 
conversation, either in mealtime or bookreading at home, or during bookreading at school, were 
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predictive of their scores m our outcome measures. The mealtime nanative and explanatory talk 
both require communication of novel, mm-immediate infbnnation. Giving an eiEplanation demands 
that the speaiker make some crainection betn«en objects, conoq>ts, ideas, or events clear to a 
listeno*. Telling about an event that aperson participated in requiies the penon to talk £d>out 
another time and another place. The bookreading index also requiies a rSatively com]:^ level of 
interaction by the child in whidi she spontaneous volunteers information about the book. And the 
analytic talk during school bookreading requires that the child be able to attaid to and contribute to 
pnecuction and analysis of the taa and its vocabulary. 

Conclusions . The findings of this study rqsnesent a significant oontributHm to the existing 
literature on the early language and litraacy devdq>mem of cmldnra from low-income femilies. 
We have sbovm tfie compl^n^tary nature of home and school factors as they influoice children's 
early language omvonmients, and have {nnvided a rough sketch of a longitudmal pmtrait of the 
way these variables interrelate. We have also traced the path from predominantly child 
sophistication measures (e.g. contributions during elicited reports and book readings, amount of 
time speat priding) to predcnninantly oivironmaital and interactional &ctars (e^. oo- 
constzucted discourse dunng mealtimes and sdhocH bookneadings). We have highlighted the 
similarities across the contexts and types of talk; all require children to distance themselves from 
the immediate oonversationa] ccmtext Finally, we have articulated the r^ationships b^ween eariy 
language environments in the home and school and children's performance on a range of language 
and liteacy tasks. 

Both home and sdiool jmndde opportunities for the developmoit of childrra's literacy 
abilities. Some of these oppcfftunities at home have similar demands to those at school, while 
others repr»^ a different set of demands. Consequently we see literacy developmoit benefitting 
from these overlaj^nng and complementary influm^ of the two settings. 
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